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general education, and the same is true, of course, of other
specialist studies.
The breadth which a university education should have
is a matter to which a good deal of thought and con-
troversy is being directed. Hitherto, of course, the ten-
dency has been to encourage a very considerable degree
of specialization. But there is now a strong body of
opinion that considers it wrong to spend the very impor-
tant years from eighteen until twenty-two with no other
formal education than a course in, say, chemistry or
modern languages. In America this opinion is strong
enough to have produced compulsory curricula of general
education, and the emulation of American methods, which
is one of the most lamentable elements in contemporary
English educational thought, sees in this a model to be
copied, forgetting that the ground in both specialist and
general education covered in the graduating courses of
most American universities is that common in the sixth
forms of our grammar schools, our university courses
corresponding more closely with American post-graduate
studies. Without falling into this error we may, however,
regard the specialization of some of our university courses
with alarm. Superficially, they are little calculated to
produce men and women with any very clear idea of the
relevance of their subject for social needs, or aware of the
very existence of philosophical and moral problems which
should be at any rate on die mental horizon of people with
their intelligence.
It must never be forgotten, however, how greatly the
apparent narrowness of any university course is mitigated
by the social and cultural life of a university community.
In those universities where it is possible for attendance at